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THE HON. GEORGE ANNESLE x, 


or 
ARLEY-HALL, 


IN THE COUNTY OF STAFFORD. 


DEAR SiR, 
Ta very numerous and reſpectable meeting in the 
town of Bewaley, in which were preſent the 
Right Honourable the High Steward and Recorder, the 
Wor ſhipful the Bailiff, and the other Magiſtrates and 
Members of the Corporation of that loyal Borough, I 
had, in your preſence, the honour of being unanimouſly 
requeſted to publiſh the following diſcourſe : and how- 
ever unprepared I might be, in every point of view, 
for ſo unmerited a compliment, when I conſidered the 
occaſion, and topics of the diſcourſe, and the reſpec- 
tability of them who wiſhed its publication, I could not 
but receive their requeſt as a command which I was 
not at liberty to diſobey. It was not within my compaſs 
of time, nor was it at all my plan, when addreſſing a 
wwell-principled and judicious audience, to deliver a 


compoſition, the reſult of political reſearc 3 
ſupport 
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| L ſupport opinions by elaborate argumentation, which J 
#3 thought, and, as it ſeems, juſtly thought, were their 


own. I meant not to convey inſtruction to ſuch an 
audience; but to unite with them in avowing and 
enforcing ſuch principles as the critical exigencies of the 
times call upon them, and me, and every one, to avow 
and enforce by every poſſible method. To you, Sir, it 
is with propriety, as with pleaſure, J addreſs this 
diſcourſe: a genuine friendſhip has long, and muſt ever 
ſubſiſt between us; for I cannot be inſenſible not only to 
the fleadineſs of your kindneſs to me, but to all your 


old friends, however numerous; nor can I expreſs how 
much I efteem and admire your refitude of Chriſtian 


principle, and your active humanity in promoting the 
morals, and relieving the diſtreſs, of thoſe who have 
the good fortune to be within the reach of your 


influence. 


J bave the honour to be, 


Dear Sir, 


Your very ſincere and obliged friend, 
GEORGE BUTT. 


KiDDERMINSTER, 
OXcber 1, 1792, 


SERMON. 


1 PETER, v. 5. 


Yea, all of you be ſubject one to another. 


'T HE circumſtances of Europe in the 
preſent inſtant of time, which rivet to 
themſelves the anxious attention of every vir- 
tuous and thinking man, call us now to the 
wideſt views of principles and duties, and 
ſhould awaken a ſolicitude not merely for the 
local preſervation of good order in this or that 
particular community, but for a continuance, 
among mankind at large, of thoſe auguſt lights, 
eſtabliſhments, inſtitutions, and political re- 
gulations under which the civilized parts of 
the earth have gradually advanced in proſ- 
perity ; which influence, more or leſs, the 
welfare of empires, and which cannot be 
deſtroyed but at the expence of hazarding the 
virtue and peace of mankind for ages to come. 
B The 


1 

The man, the citizen, and the Chriſtian is 
now brought to the moſt alarming teſt of his 
wiſdom and virtue: and, in this criſis of 
human affairs, a careleſs ſecurity is as much 
to be dreaded, as the moſt precipitate raſhneſs. 
It is to be lamented, that the knowledge of 
human nature and human affairs, are not 
always equally united in the perſons who have 
the greateſt power for the regulation of ſociety ; 
hence the politician, when ignorant of human 
nature, and the philoſopher, when unſeen in 
human affairs, would ſometimes advance 
meaſures deſtructive of public tranquillity. 
It is, in my opinion, an idle miſtake in him 
who thinks that the great conteſts which now 
agitate Europe, are merely of a political 
nature, however this may conſtitute a part, 
and, in ſome inſtances, a laudable part of 
them; they are ſomething more, and far 
worſe. For the chief object of one party is, 
I doubt not, the deſtruction of Chriſtianity 
itſelf: with a malignant zeal in their cauſe, 
which if it is not oppoſed with as much zeal, 
without any malignity, or ſiniſter ends of 
| ſecular pride, avarice, or ambition, we have 
reaſon to dread leſt a part of the preſent 
generation may in their calamities hold forth 

to 
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to after ages that awful, but ſalutary in- 
ſtruction, which the original crucifiers of the 
univerſal Saviour afforded in their national 
miſeries and deſtruction. The children of 
Iſrael were ſignally gifted with divine in- 
ſtruction and favour; and were, in theſe 
reſpects, the choſen and elect of God. You 
are acquainted with their eſpecial ingrati- 
tude to their Divine Benefactor, and its 
tremendous conſequences : — the monitory 
pillar of falt is not yet entirely melted away; 
of the divine judgments on the ſons of 
Abraham as yet ſome traces remain on the 
earth. What the Jews were, as the depoſi- 


tories of heavenly light reſpecting the reſt of 
mankind, we Chriſtians now are; and what our 


light is, and what the advantages are which 
we derive from it, we cannot be ignorant ; 
nor can we be ignorant that the firſt Chriſtian 
country, which of late years has evidenced 
the largeſt meaſure of infidelity, and a cor- 
reſpondent practice in all orders, is at this 
inſtant the moſt miſerable nation on earth ; 
and has recently exhibited in its capital—in 
many other parts of the realm—in its 
numerous exiles, now crowding into the 


B 2 neighbouring 


WA 
neighbouring countries, examples of flagitious 
and calamitous horrors, tranſcended only by 
the recorded actions and ſufferings of je- 
ruſalem, after the abuſe of the old, and the 
rejection of the new, light which it had 
received from the bounty of heaven. Theſe 
facts are reſpectfully ſubmitted to your ſerious 
conſideration ; theſe facts, perpetrated by 
ſavage cruelty, in obedience to the diCtates 
of prudential cowardice and Machiavellian 
policy, which would accompliſh its ends by 
whatever means. Ye will determine from the 
means now adopted, as inſtrumental to the 
end in view, whether the actors, and the 
nation which has not diſavowed them, can 
be the diſciples of the benevolent Jeſus. 
Perhaps, by way of accounting in part for 
thoſe atrocious maſſacres which again, after 
the lapſe of generations, have marked the 
Gallic metropolis, it. may not be amiſs to 
ſuggeſt, that the human mind, in a ſtate of 
apoſtacy from Chriſtianity, is, it is probable, 
in ſuch a delirious and irritating fever of 
chagrin, as to be capable of cruelties unknown 
to the civilized Pagans. Theſe had their 
faith reſpecting the Gods, and a future ſtate 
of 


3 
of rewards and puniſhments ; they acknow- 
ledged the difference between good and evil 
actions they were not bewildered in abſolute 
ſcepticiſm, nor had loſt the ſenſe, however 
imperfect it was, of what was natural, beau- 
tiful, and manly, in human conduct; they 


had not ruſhed into a ſhameleſs defiance of 


all opinions but what was dictated by perſonal 
reverie. 

Having lately peruſed with attention the 
laſt, and the moſt perfect deſcription of the 
religion of nature, which preceded the æra 
of Chriſtianity (I muſt mean the celebrated 
offices of the Roman Cicero), I could not 
examine the recent maſſacres of the once 
poliſhed Pariſans, now glorying (witneſs late 
accounts) in their avowed infidelity, by the 
moral deciſions of the Pagan philoſopher, 
and not be led to think that their contempt 
of divine revelation had occaſioned them to 
trample upon the law of nature ; that the ir- 
ritating ſenſe of their apoſtacy from the one, 
had plunged them into an utter inattention 
to the other; and that human pride and ſel- 
fiſhneſs, in their hurry to eſcape the eaſy yoke 
of Revelation, naturally ruſhed from that of 
reaſon, ſo cloſely entangled with it. Hence 

then, 
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then, if theſe obſervations are true in your 
opinion, as well as mine, you will agree with 
me, that we have the utmoſt cauſe to dread 
an apoſtacy from Chriſtianity, whether we 
conſider its depredations upon the character 
of a man as an individual, or its ill effects 
upon the peace of ſociety. And in what 
does the peace of ſociety chiefly conſiſt? is 
it not in the conſciouſneſs that our perſons 
and properties are ſecure from the violent in- 
vaſion of other men? But can we conceive 
that this peace will be preſerved by any other 
means than by the power of the ruler or 
rulers of a nation, legally appointed with the 
means of protection and puniſhment? Dare 
we truſt our ſafety with the accidental, ever- 
varying manners and ſentiments of the people 
at large? But- if not, ſhall we weaken the 
force of general law, the hands of the public 
magiſtrate, by deducting from our principles 
that ſpirit of reverence and obedience to the 
governing powers, which 1s correſpondent to 
the magiſterial office, and requiſite for its 
efficiency, as the inſtrument of public ſecurity? 
by no means: and therefore Chriſtianity 
wiſely ſays to its miniſters, put men in mind 

| to 
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to be ſubject to principalities and powers —to 
obey magiſtrates; ſo the Apoſtle Paul adviſes 
Titus ; and the divine wiſdom thus adviſes 
man, knowing his natural pride to be ſuch, 
that he will not, when qualified for freedom, 
be eaſily cruſhed into ſervitude ; but that if 
he errs in the other extreme of irreverence 
to his governors, there is likely to be no end 
of human conteſt and miſery. Suppoſe him 
thus habitually irreverent to government— be 
the experience of paſt ages held in contempt 
—let the exiſting rights of men be ſacrificed 
to the imaginary—and let it be the prevailing 
caſt of mind to deſpiſe principalities, powers, 
and magiſtrates ; and what conceive ye will 
be the conſequences ? a ſtate of warfare with 
the ruling powers—a lawleſs oppoſition to 
law—an inundation of ſelf-created legiſlators 
—a contempt of ancient uſages and moralities 
—a ſpirit of innovation, rather than im- 
provement—and ſuch an abolition of old 
conſtitutions, as would ſhake into ruin that 
comfortable ſenſe of ſecurity in perſon and 
property, without which we muſt be miſerable 
in this life : in ſhort, ſuch a ſtate of diſorder 
would commence, ſuch an unſettlement of 


every 


E 
every thing, that all would be a lottery and a 
gaming-houſe—a ſcene for fraud and violence 
—a wild for turbulent paſſions, and a temp- 
tation to call into act every abominable 
movement in human nature. In the mean 
time all encouragement to virtuous exertion 
is precluded, by precluding the probability 
and ſecurity of its reward; and we are now 
to expect that general depravation of the 
human mind, which has abundantly cauſed 
the downfal of the moſt flouriſhing and re- 
nowned empires. What are now thoſe elder 
ſchools of mankind, Egypt and India, Afia- 
Minor and Greece? And what is now 
become of that penetrative and elegant ſpirit, 
which a few ages ago diſtinguiſhed the all- 
conquering Saracen? The city of David is 
become a horde of fanatics and ſlaves. When 
ſelf- centring vanity has its full ſway over the 
human mind, and it is relaxed by pride from 
every venerable reſtraint, the reign of ſel- 
fiſhneſs is then completed, and a ſtate of life 
(1 will not call it a ſtate of focrety) commences 
which tempts the timid into fraud, the bold 
into violence, and abandons both to vicious 
paſſions. In a nation thus circumſtanced, 


the 


1 
the rational part of it want the ſecurity of 
quiet, which is requiſite for the improvement 


of reaſon; and the irrational, that fear of 


legal reſtraint, which is the precious means 
of ſaving themſelves and their fellow-citizens 
from the ill effects of their folly. Irreligion, 
the expected diſtemperature of the day (the 
twin-ſiſter of ſeditious ſelfiſhneſs - one knows 


not which is born firſt), withdraws from 


human frailty thoſe hopes and fears reſpecting 
a future ſtate, by which only we are perfectly 
ſtimulated to aſcend as high as we can in the 
ſcale of intellectual and moral excellency. In 
ſhort, ſuch is man thus left to himſelf— thus 
unreſtrained, that I ſhould have ſaid a few 
months ago, it is difficult to conceive how 
prodigiouſly and monſtrouſly wicked he can in 
a ſhort time become. Man is endowed with 
a vaſt power either to degrade or exalt himſelf; 
he is a being too active and impaſſioned to 
pauſe between both, and therefore muſt not 
raſhly truſt himſelf with himſelf—raſbly part 
with the principles that have uſually reſtrained 
him from evil, or directed him to good—and 
raſhly ſtart afide from divine and human re- 


ſtraint, from the laws of God and the laws 
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of man; he will therefore do well to aſſiſt his 
human frailty by cultivating a reverence for 
both, and by keeping down this volcano by a 
mountain of coercion—by that aggregation of 
wiſe precepts, moral inſtructions, and civil in- 
ſtitutions which through a long ſeries of ages 
have been accumulated on him either by God 
or man. It is the object of the latter when juſt 
and generous, to continue himſelf in this noble 
line by whatever means; and to retain or 
ſolicit every reſtraint from without, which 
he conceives requiſite for his virtuous end. 
Hazael ſtarted with indignant horror at the 
conception of a crime, which however he 
ſoon committed. Alas! he knew not himſelf 
—he knew. not man. Suppoſe a private 
family unprincipled in virtue, and each of its 
conſtituents proud and ſelfiſh ; and what are 
the conſequences ? The parent and the maſter 
would extend their uſeful authority into per- 
nicious tyranny ; and then the child and the 
ſervant imbibing the impracticable doctrine of 
equality, would act upon it: hatred and 
vengeance become the temper and practice of 
the houſehold ; and the dying whiſpers of 
relinquiſhed moralities are filenced in the 


roaring 
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roaring conflict of ſelfiſh paſſions. But this 
picture of an unprincipled family poorly 
images the depravities of an unprincipled 
nation: wickedneſs in this latitude aſſumes a 
more horrible form; countenanced by numbers 
it dilates into its utmoſt magnitude—the 
lingering remains of virtue are no longer 
cheriſhed by a ſenſe of ſhame—the laſt ſting 
of reproving conſcience is extracted, and the 
ravage of human peace, property, and life, is 
in proportion to the vaſtneſs of the flood which 
has burſt its ancient mound. It were idle at 
this time, were it poſſible, to ſtate to you the 
complicated miſeries reſulting from a general 
contempt of ancient laws and order, experience 
and authority. The labour of this diſcuſſion 
is lamentably prevented by recent facts that 
ſpeak too clearly, and by our own recent de- 
clarations to a paternal government, in which 
we have pledged ourſelves to God and man, 
to reſiſt thoſe diſorderly courſes, which are 
- inconſiſtent with piety to God, and the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

It is not Titus only, but every miniſter of 
God's word, who is apoſtolically charged to 
remind men of their obedience to government ; 
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for it is an advice more or leſs uſeful at all 
times, ſince men are always apt to love power 
rather than obedience to indulge in a vain 
conceit of their wiſdom to build their theories 
upon ſuperficial information and to interpoſe 
their activity in concerns which are above their 
graſp, and ought not to be ſubject to their 
control. Therefore reaſon as well as religion 
will juſtify any man in adviſing his neighbour 
to be ſubject to principalities and powers, and 
to obey magiſtrates, were it for this argument 
only, that his reſiſtance in general will be 
either nugatory, or pernicious, or unjuſt; and 
is a waſte of time, or temper, or integrity. 
Beſides, after all, the advice only amounts to 
this, © keep yourſelves within your place, nor 
* aſſume an office to which you are probably 
&« inadequate, and underſtand the difference 
* between the governor and the governed 
« for if being the latter, you ſtep into the 
line of the former, you muſt (it is in 
« general to be expected) act from inex- 
« perience, and without a requiſite authority, 
and therefore may be pernicious, and cer- 
* tainly are diſorderly.” This advice will in 
general hold good under all forms of govern- 


ment, 


E 
ment, and in all ages; for in general the 
governor or governors will poſſeſs that ex- 
perience and information which are wanting 
to the governed, and therefore muſt be diſ- 
couraged and embarraſſed in the diſcharge of 
their office, by the fanaticiſm of ingenuous 
ſimplicity - by the remorſeleſs gabble of phi- 
loſophical ſcepticiſm—by the raſh interference 
of ignorance, and the cavils of diſcontent. 
The diſcontented are to be eſpecially dreaded, 
becauſe they will not keep their peſtilential 
ill humour to themſelves, Millions are happy 
in the government and civil conſtitution of 
their country; a few thouſands diſcontented 
with it, aſſure the millions that they are 
fooliſh and miſerable ; and, by every poſſible 
method, ſpread their plague among the once 
happy and the once wiſe: it is in vain to 
tell ſuch men, that in their behaviour there 
is much pride, injuſtice, and inhumanity. 
Chriſtianity, the cure of diſcontent, as far as 
it is an evil temper, equally tends to prevent the 
cauſes of it, by its precepts reſpeCting juſtice 
and humility, benevolence and compaſſion ; 
it leaves men at liberty in ſupport of their 
juſt rights, and is as hoſtile to that tyranny 
| which 
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which honours not all men, as to the ſeditious 
temper which honours not the king. This 
reverence, this obedience to government, is 
perfectly conſiſtent with, is indeed expreſſed 
by, a modeſt repreſentation of any occurring 
grievances, and by a modeſt ſuggeſtion of any 


improvements beneficial to the ſtate: ſuch 


repreſentations, and ſuch ſuggeſtions, we 
ſhould, in honour to the ruling powers, 
ſuppoſe as acceptable to them, as they are 
intended to be uſeful and aſſiſtant; rightly 
underſtood, they are a precious tribute paid 


where the tribute is due—and in the multitude 


of ſuch counſellors there is public ſafety, 
public glory, public proſperity ; the head of 
the body politic is in this inſtance aſſiſted by 
the inferior members—the light of wiſdom 
becomes more diffuſive human affairs, ever 
imperfect, are advanced nigher to perfection 
—and the advice, which is odeſtiy tendered, 
will be ſolicited by an enlarged prudence, and 
cheriſhed by a princely benignity. But it 
matters not what that light is which is hurled 
like lightning at the temple of power ; for it 
tends to ſhatter it, and to looſen the very 


foundation of civil order. 
But 


3 

But though human experience, though the 
review of human hiſtory, though in general 
the later efforts of human philoſophy in 
union with the preceding in all ages, co- 
operate in ſupporting and enforcing the apoſ- 
tolical advice which we have been conſidering, 
and in ſecuring ſuch a degree of reſpect to 
government, as may maintain its requiſite ef- 
ficiency, and prevent the calamities ariſing 
from the lawleſs irruptions of human pride 
and ignorance, envy and rapacity; yet, if the 
authority of divine revelation is denied, it is 
idle to expect that deductions to be made by 
learned reviews of the ages paſt, and ad- 
monitions, however excellent, of mere men, 
will be ſufficient to curb the licentious paſſions 
of the unlettered multitude, who are too un- 
gentle to bend to any authority leſs than that. 
of God, or too unlearned to receive any in- 
ſtruction by a more tedious courſe than that 
of a divine command. Infidelity, therefore, 
endangers every human comfort; and the 
governor and governed are equally unwiſe, if 
they allow not Him, who only rules in the 
kingdoms of men, to dictate the conduct re- 
quiſite for the proſperity of theſe kingdoms. 
. From 
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From the benevolence and omniſcience of 
God alone, ſuch precepts of wiſdom are to 
be expected, as are adapted to accompliſh the 
beſt ends by the beſt means; and all orders of 
men will from this ſource derive thoſe in- 
ſtructions for their conduct which are lighted 
only by folly, and diſobeyed only by impiety. 
If the governed are divinely commanded to 
obey principalities, and powers, and magiſ- 
trates—the comprehenſive Deity, the nurſing 
Father of the univerſe, forgets not the bene- 
ficial ends of theſe offices, and therefore 
commands the governor and the governed, yea 
all men to be ſubje& one to the other. If 
government cannot exiſt as ſuch; and as ſuch 
it cannot exiſt, if the governed are irreverent 
and diſobedient, it is clearly the duty of the 
latter, for their own ſake, to cheriſh in 
themſelves that reverence toward the laws and 
the civil magiſtrate, which will deliver them 
from the miſeries of diſcontentment and the 
guilt of diſobedience, and leave them at liberty 
to every good work—to the cultivation of their 
reſpective callings and profeſſional arts, and 
to the cheerful enjoyment of thoſe ſuperior 


pleaſures 
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pleaſures and purſuits which are incompatible 
with political clamour, altercation, and anx- 
iety. Man muſt not be too buſy in reforming 
the ſtate would he find time for reforming 
himſelf. In ſhort, Chriſtianity would deſtroy 
the uſual conteſt between the governor and 
governed, and convert the ſuſpicious ſubject 
into the affectionate ſon; not into a ſlave, but 
into a ſon, who has but one common intereſt 
with his father. Such is the directing and 
healing wiſdom which is from above, which 
ſays to all mankind, be ye ſubject one to the 
other ; which admits not of a divided intereſt 
between the different orders of men, how- 
ever, admitting the orders, it appoints their 
different and reſpective duties; for if it exacts 
a ſalutary reverence, and a juſt obedience from 
the governed to the governor, yet it ſtill re- 
minds principalities, ' powers, and magiſtrates 
(when it reminds 'a// men 7o be ſubject one to 
the other) to elevate themſelves higher by their 
perſonal virtue, and the opportunity of their 
exalted ſtation, than men can elevate them by 
the ſtation itſelf : yes, it virtually commands 
them to exalt themſelves into the firſt forms 
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of beneficence, juſtice, and magnanimity ; 
that by the luſtre of their conſpicuous examples, 
and by the energies of their heroic fortitude, 
they may ſpread the proſperity of mankind, and 
firmly reſtrain, or fearleſsly cruſh, the enemies 
of public tranquillity. In ſhort, I would ſay, 
by way of concluding this diſcourſe, and con- 
centring its whole import upon your minds, 
that the divine policy, intimated in the apoſ- 
tolical precept, which has been the ſubject of 
our attention, includes a practice of reciprocal 
benevolence between the governors and the 
governed, which, perfectly tranſcribed into 
their conduct, would at length teſtify by its 
fruit, the wiſdom of man in being governed 
by God; and that the beſt guide which he 
can follow, for the acquiſition of his temporal 
proſperity, is that Saviour of all mankind, 
who is the only means of his eternal. 
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